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AMENDMENTS IN HOUSE OF COMMONS PROCEDURE 

SINCE 1881 

THE AIMS AND TENDENCIES OF THE NEWER STANDING ORDERS 

EDWARD PORRITT 

Students of the history and working of representative legislative 
institutions in every part of the world where these institutions are 
in existence are under indebtedness to Professor Redlich for the thor- 
oughness and completeness with which he has performed a task never 
before attempted by any historian of the house of commons. In his 
scholarly book, published in German in 1905, and now more generally 
available through Mr. Steinthal's admirable translation into English, 1 
supplemented by a chapter of twenty-one pages by Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, Professor Redlich has traced the history of house of commons 
procedure from the earliest days down to the important time-econo- 
mizing changes which were made in the first and second sessions of 
the parliament elected in January, 1906. 

As far as my knowledge goes there are now in existence only two 
modern books — only two books published since the reform act of 
1832 — in which any detailed history of parliamentary procedure at 
Westminster is to be found. Singularly, little attention has hitherto 
been given in England to the history of parliamentary procedure, 

1 The Procedure of the House of Commons: A Study of its History and Present 
Form. By Josef Redlich. Translated by A. Ernest Steinthal. With an Introduc- 
tion and Supplementary Chapter by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.S.I. Three volumes, 
pp. xxxix, 212, 264, 334. London: Archibald Constable & Company, Ltd., 1908. 
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even by students of constitutional development, although since 1576, 
when Sir Thomas Smith wrote his De Republica Anglorum libri tres, 
and particularly since the middle years of the seventeenth century, 
when Hooker, for the use of the parliament in Dublin, compiled his 
account of the method of proceeding in parliament at Westminster, 
there have been many manuals describing contemporary procedure 
in the house of commons. There has never been a lack of interest in 
the actual methods by which parliament goes about its work ; but as 
far as I can ascertain, there have been published in England only two 
books concerned with the history of parliamentary procedure. One 
of these is my Unreformed House of Commons, in which there are chap- 
ters tracing the development of procedure from the beginning of the 
journals of the house of commons in 1547 to the reform act of 1832, 
the point at which my book stops both as regards the representative 
system and the organization and usages of the house; and the other 
is Professor Redlich's monumental work. 

Professor Redlich's book is concerned exclusively with usages and 
procedure. It is in three volumes, extends to over eight hundred 
pages, and traces in detail the history of procedure from the period 
covered by the rolls of parliament (1278 to 1503) down to the new 
standing orders of 1906 and 1907. Nothing that is really new or 
illuminating rewarded Professor Redlich's diligent research in the 
rolls of parliaments. It is one of the outstanding facts in the history 
of parliament that in the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI enactment 
by bill — enactment generally in the present day form — was substi- 
tuted for the earlier method of enactment by petition. Three read- 
ings for a bill — which is still the procedure — was the rule in 1547 when 
the journals of the commons begin. Exactly when and why this 
procedure was adopted has so far not been discovered ; and while the 
journals are necessarily the only authoritative source whence develop- 
ment in procedure can be learned, the one fact ascertainable from 
them is that between 1547 and 1832, except for the evolution of select 
committees sitting as far away from Westminster as the Middle Temple 
or the Guildhall, into committees of the whole which always met in the 
chamber of the commons, there were no changes of importance in the 
methods in which the house of commons discharged the business that 
came before it. 
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Much of the material for a general history of the house of commons 
from the reign of Elizabeth to that of William IV is to be found in the 
memoirs and letters of men who were of the house. There is an abun- 
dance of this material. It is to be found with increasing frequency in 
the memoirs and letters of the period between the commonwealth and 
the reform act of 1832. These memoirs and letters, however, throw 
little light on procedure. The nineteenth century was turned before 
there is any trace in this extra-official literature of a need for reforms 
or changes in the house of commons procedure; and the general impres- 
sion left by a study of the journals and of political memoirs and letters 
is that the methods in existence at the time the journals begin in 1547 
met all the exigencies of the house and guaranteed smooth and easy 
passage of legislative measures until parliament entered on its modern 
era in 1832. 

There was at times obstruction in the unreformed house of commons. 
In the early years of the eighteenth century it not infrequently devel- 
oped about the adoption of the order to the sergeant-at-arms to bring 
in candles, so that business could be continued after daylight failed. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century when party feeling ran 
high, there was speech-making that was unmistakably intended to be 
obstructive. But these obstructive tactics were due to special circum- 
stances, or to conditions that were merely temporary; and generally 
speaking the house was not seriously disturbed by obstructive tactics 
before 1832. Except that it was made a rule that there could be no 
debate on a motion ordering the sergeant-at-arms to bring in candles, 
as long as the unreformed house of commons survived there were no 
measures to check obstruction, no changes in the rules to economize 
time or hasten the progress of the bill. 

As long as the old representative system lasted sessions were short 
indeed as compared with modern sessions. Until the second and third 
decades of the nineteenth century there were no popular and long- 
sustained demands for legislation ; no great measures of constitutional 
or administrative reform engaged the house for weeks or even months 
at a time, and aroused a corresponding popular interest outside the 
walls of St. Stephen's. Until political life in England began to quicken 
— that is until the long struggle with Napoleon was at an end, and the 
newspaper press began to be a power, there were no demands from the 
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Irish members. The forty-five members from Scotland were then 
always able to secure with ease and expedition any legislation for Scot- 
land on which they were agreed. Few English members had any 
disposition to parliamentary activity in order to stand well with their 
constituents. Fewer still took a continuously active interest in public 
business. This was, moreover, the period when the governing classes 
were at the heyday of their power ; when the principal business of the 
government of the day concerned defence and administration; and 
when the finance bill was usually the most important enactment of a 
parliamentary session. 

Much later than 1832 — until as recently as the reform act of 1867 — 
the house of commons was sometimes described as the best club in 
London. This description was applied when the house took possession 
of its new chamber, and of the library, smoking-room and magnificent 
suite of committee rooms which now constitute the commons' wing of 
St. Stephens. About the old historic parliament house, which was 
built for a chapel, not for the chamber of a legislative body, there were 
none of the present-day conveniences of St. Stephen's. There was not 
even a decent dining room ; and smoking was only possible in the room 
of the sergeant-at-arms. But if ever there was a time when the house 
of commons could be described as a club, it was between the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and the reform act of 1832. It was because during the 
greater part of this long period an atmosphere and a spirit not unlike 
those which characterize a first-class London club characterized the 
house of commons that change in the long-established order of pro- 
cedure was never regarded as necessary. There was so little change in 
procedure between 1547 and 1832, that, as Professor Redlich agrees, 
" it is not affirming too much to say that the last house of commons 
which met in the old chapel of St. Stephen's — that of the parliament 
in existence at the time of the fire in 1834 — was following in its main 
lines the procedure which the journals show to have been in use in 
1547, when the house migrated from the chapter house of Westminster 
Abbey to the famous chapel which Edward VI then assigned to the 
commons for their meeting place. " 

In how leisurely a manner the house of commons proceeded with its 
work even until the end of the first half of the nineteenth century may 
be judged from the fact that while a bill was then as now subject to 
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three readings, there were in all eighteen stages before a measure origi- 
nating in the commons was on its way to the house of lords, and at 
each of these stages a division was possible. The stages were (1) That 
leave be given to bring in the bill. (2) That this bill be read a first 
time. (3) That the bill be read a second time (on a named day). 
(4) That this bill be now read a second time. (5) That this bill be 
committed (on a named day). (6) That this bill be committed. (7) 
That the speaker do now leave the chair. Then after the bill had 
passed through committee — (8) That the report be received (on a 
named day). (9) That the report be now received. (10) That this 
report be now read. (11) That these amendments be now read a 
second time. (12) That the house agree with their committee in the 
said amendments. (13) That this bill be engrossed. (14) That this 
bill be read a third time (on a named day). (15) That this bill be 
now read a third time. (16) That this bill do pass. (17) That this 
be the title to the bill. (18) That Messrs. A and B do carry this bill 
to the lords. 

New conditions in the house itself, and greatly altered conditions in 
the constituencies, necessarily followed from the reform act of 1832, 
the first general reform in the system of representation which took 
place in the history of parliament. The ten years which followed the 
enlargement of the electorate in 1832 were regarded as years of phe- 
nomenal legislative activity; and it soon became obvious that time- 
economizing changes in the procedure of the house of commons were 
necessary. Really important changes were, however, exceedingly 
slow in coming. Procedure reform was investigated by select com- 
mittees of the house in 1837, 1848, 1854, 1861, 1869, 1871, 1878, and 
there were in all between 1832 and 1902 no fewer than eighteen of these 
committees, each of which reported in favor of reform. Yet except 
for some minor reforms, such as forbidding speeches on the presenta- 
tion of petitions, curtailing opportunities for discussion at the first 
reading of a bill, doing away with about half of the eighteen stages at 
which there could be divisions on a bill, and giving the government a 
larger control over the time of the house in committee of supply, all 
the important reforms which have been made belong to the period be- 
tween 1881 and 1907. It is only in these last twenty-six years that the 
house of commons has adapted its procedure to the greatly altered 
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political conditions which have resulted from the extensions of the 
franchise in 1832, 1867, and 1884, and to the constantly increasing 
pressure on the attention and time of parliament to which present day 
political activity has given rise. 

The changes in the rules of the house made within this quarter of a 
century have been directed to three ends: — (1) to the discipline of 
members intent on systematic and continuous obstruction; (2) to 
give the government such control of the time of the house as will guar- 
antee it a right-of-way for supply, and also for legislation which origi- 
nates with the cabinet, and for which the government is responsible; 
and (3) to economize the time of the house. It is within this period 
that the private member has lost most of the opportunities for pushing 
a bill through the house of commons that were his until after the re- 
form act of 1867; for nowadays unless a private member even after 
he has been fortunate in the ballot for time, for the second reading of 
his bill can induce the government to take over his measure after it 
has been read a second time, or to give facilities for his measure as a 
private member's bill after it has passed this stage, the chances are 
about nine to one against its going to the house of lords for its stages 
there. 

Taking the reforms in procedure since 1881 in the order I have 
named, the changes intended to prevent systematic and continuous 
obstruction come first. It was to this end that the closure rule was 
first adopted in 1881. Up to 1881 the house of commons was in a 
position similar to that of the house of commons at Ottawa at the 
present time. It had absolutely no rule by the operation of which 
speech-making that was obviously obstructive could be checked. As 
soon after the reform act as 1833, in the first parliament elected on the 
new franchise, there was a suggestion from the radical benches that 
there should be a list of speakers prepared beforehand for any given 
debate, and also a time limit of twenty minutes for all speeches except 
those of a member proposing a motion or resolution, who might speak 
twice, arid each time for half an hour. The suggestion of 1833 was not 
adopted by the house ; and except for the standing order of compara- 
tively recent date which admits of a member of the government intro- 
ducing a bill under what is known as the ten minutes' rule, there has 
never been any rule restricting the duration of speeches. Even had 
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there been such a rule as that suggested in 1833 it would have been of 
little or no avail in checking the obstruction by Parnell, Biggar, and 
others of the Irish nationalists as it was developed between 1877 and 
1881. Biggar was the originator of the obstructive tactics of this 
period. But it was Parnell, in the years which preceded his election 
as leader of the home rule party, who systematized the tactics which 
Biggar had found possible under the existing rules of the house; and 
it was Parnell who pushed these tactics to such lengths that in 1881 
the Gladstone government had no course open to it but to call upon 
the house without delay to revise the rules. 

Parnell, from the time of his election for the county of Meath in 1875, 
had no feeling that he belonged to the house in which he sat, spoke and 
voted. He was absolutely a new type in the history of representative 
institutions in Great Britain and Ireland. The old Irish parliament 
had never developed a politician whose attitude to the house of com- 
mons in Dublin was that of Parnell towards the first and second parlia- 
ments at Westminster of which he was a member. The old Scotch 
parliament had never developed a type at all comparable with Par- 
nell ; and there was nothing like him in the history of the unreformed 
house of commons. Parnell was avowedly the enemy of the house. 
His hand was against the hand of every member who was not of the 
Irish nationalist group. He was in hostility even to Butt, the Irish 
leader, whom he soon displaced; and as Professor Redlich observes 
Parnell "adopted and used obstruction not as a method of parlia- 
mentary warfare" — not to retard legislation to which he was on prin- 
ciple opposed — "but as a weapon with which to combat, and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy, the united parliament as a constitutional device." 

About the only changes in the rules made in the parliament of 1874- 
1880 to check Irish obstruction in the form of dilatory tactics were: 
one depriving members of the right to move to report progress in com- 
mittee of the whole more than once in a debate on the same question; 
and another which threw upon the speaker or chairman of committees 
as the case might be, the responsibility of deciding what in any par- 
ticular case was to be regarded as systematic obstruction and refusal 
to obey the chair. With the latter change also was given increased 
power to the speaker to punish members who had been "named" for 
obstruction. 
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The closure as a means of checking obstructive speaking was not 
adopted until 1881. In the meantime the Gladstone government had 
succeeded the Beaconsfield government of 1874-1880 ; and in the new 
parliament, out of 105 members from Ireland, 60 followed the lead of 
Parnell. It had been the hope of both sides of the house of commons 
that Parnell, or at least the style of warfare he had systematized in the 
closing sessions of the parliament of 1874-1880, was a passing phe- 
nomenon. But Parnell and his largely increased group of nationalist 
followers in the first session of the new parliament lost no time in 
developing obstruction into " parliamentary anarchy, a revolutionary 
struggle with barricades of speeches on every highway and by-way 
to the parliamentary market, hindering the free traffic which is indis- 
pensable for the conduct of business." "It was," continues Professor 
Redlich, in a chapter in which he describes with graphic force the 
parliamentary crisis of 1881 which culminated in the adoption of the 
closure rule, " no longer argument against argument, but force against 
force." Sir H. B. W. Brand, afterwards first Viscount Hampden, 
who was speaker from 1872 to 1884, described the obstruction of which 
the Irish members were guilty in the session of 1881 as "the abuse of 
the privilege of freedom of debate for the purpose of defeating the will 
of parliament;" while of the same crisis Gladstone declared that 
the house was struggling for the first conditions of parliamentary 
existence. "The house of commons," added Gladstone, "has never 
since the first day of its desperate struggle for existence stood in a more 
serious crisis — a crisis of character and honor — not of external secur- 

ity." 

The climax which elicited these declarations from Brand and 
Gladstone was reached at the sitting of the house which began on the 
thirty-first of January, 1881. The business before the house was a 
bill for the protection of person and property in Ireland — in colloquial 
language a coercion bill. The debate was on the motion for leave to 
introduce the bill. Three or four days earlier, but only after a sitting 
which had extended over twenty-two hours, a motion had been carried 
to suspend the standing orders, and to give the coercion bill priority 
over all other business. At the memorable sitting of January 31, all 
the previous successes of the Parnellite group in deliberately obstruct- 
ing business were outdone. The house was kept in continuous session 
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for forty-one and a half hours ; and a deadlock that might have been 
interminable would have resulted had a weaker parliamentarian than 
Brand been in the chair. As will have been realized from what has 
already been said, there was at this time no rule under which the 
speaker could close the debate. But Brand was equal to an emer- 
gency greater in its portent than any in the history of parliament 
since the days of the Stuarts ; and largely though not entirely on his 
own responsibility, he put the question from the chair. The house 
divided upon it, and the unprecedentedly long-drawn out sitting came 
to an end. In a word Brand at this crisis assumed the role of a 
parliamentary dictator. 

"The dignity, the credit, and the authority of the house," he said 
in the memorable and dignified speech from the chair in which he 
justified an action for which the journals from 1547 to 1881 afforded 
no precedent, "are seriously threatened, and it is necessary that they 
should be vindicated. Under the operation of the accustomed rules 
and procedure the legislative powers of the house are paralyzed. A 
new and exceptional course is imperatively demanded; and I am 
satisfied that I shall best carry out the will of the house, and may rely 
upon its support, if I decline to call upon any more members to speak, 
and at once proceed to put the question from the chair. I feel assured 
that the house will be prepared to exercise all its powers in giving its 
effect to these proceedings. Future measures for ensuring orderly 
debate I must leave to the judgment of the house. But I may add 
that it will be necessary either for the house itself to assume more 
effectual control over its debates or to entrust greater authority to the 
chair." 

The house of commons, by common agreement of all political parties 
except the Irish nationalists, promptly took action in both of the 
directions urged by Brand. It at once proceeded to amend the anti- 
quated rules of procedure so as to enable it to assume more effectual 
control over its debates ; and also \o entrust the speaker with larger 
powers. It adopted'a series of new standing orders, which as Professor 
Redlich correctly affirms " proclaimed a parliamentary state of siege, 
and introduced a dictatorship into the house of commons." Two 
ends were gained. The new rules which enabled the speaker to refuse 
any dilatory motion for adjournment during a debate, confined each 
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member during a debate to one speech on a motion for adjournment, 
and gave the speaker, on the ground of irrelevance or tedious repetition 
authority to direct a member to resume his seat, checked pretty effec- 
tively the kind of obstruction that the Isirh nationalist members had 
been developing with such zeal and success between 1877 and 1881. 

Other of these new rules of 1881 gave, nominally to the house, but in 
practice to the government, power to determine the period within 
which discussion on a bill must be brought to an end. Heretofore not- 
withstanding the increased demands on the time and attention of par- 
liament that had followed on the extensions of the franchise of 1832 
and 1867, and the constantly increasing pressure on the government 
for legislation of a character which had of necessity to originate with 
the administration, except to some extent as regards supply, the gov- 
ernment had been at the mercy of the house, and finally at the mercy 
of any small but well-organized group of members that was intent 
upon obstruction. What has since become known at Westminster 
as the guillotine — the rules under which since 1887 a time is fixed for 
a definite piece of house of commons work — had its origin in the extra- 
ordinary crisis brought about by Parnell and his nationalist colleagues 
when the coercion bill of 1881 was at its earliest stages in parliament. 

Since then the house, which has absolute control over its own rules, 
has had occasion to give itself but little concern over new rules for the 
adequate discipline of members who deliberately set its usages, its 
traditions, and its rules at defiance; and the numerous changes in 
procedure made between 1881 and 1907 have had as their object either 
(1) an increased control by government over the order of business 
and the time of the house or (2) an economy of the time of the house. 

The most important of the changes made for the first of these ends — 
that is to give the government a right-of-way and a quick passage for 
its business — are those which determine the number of days that shall 
be assigned for discussion of supply in committee of the whole, and also 
give the government power to determine how long the house can be 
employed at stages of a bill and how the time so assigned shall be 
divided over the clauses of a bill. The latter of these devices of pro- 
cedure is that which in recent years has come to be known as closure 
by compartment. This device is used only for accelerating progress 
on government measures of first importance — bills of many clauses, 
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and much detail, which at all their stages give rise to much contention 
in the house. It was by the use of this plan of closure by compart- 
ment that the education act of 1902 was carried through the house 
by the Balfour government ; and in the session of 1908 it was brought 
into service by the Asquith government at committee stage of the 
licensing bill, which was a measure quite as contentious as the educa- 
tion act of 1902. 

A quotation from Asquith's speech of July 17, 1908, when he moved 
that closure by compartment be applied to the discussion of the licens- 
ing bill will serve as an example to illustrate the working of this device 
— a device which obtained the final sanction of the house of commons 
in 1887 before the house went into committee on the criminal law 
amendment bill, an Irish coercion measure for which the Salisbury 
government of 1886-92 was responsible. 

"In the motion he was proposing," reads the report of Asquith's 
speech of July 17, "he had endeavoured to keep in view two objects 
—the desire to promote the legislative work of the administration and 
to see that the right of free discussion was jealously safeguarded. The 
present motion was no less scientific in form and more considerate in 
operation than any of its predecessors. In allocating the aggregate 
time for the consideration of the bill the government was bound to 
have regard to the extreme desirability that the bill should reach the 
house of lords in the autumn sitting at a time when they could take it 
into reasonable consideration and have no ground for saying they had 
been unduly hustled or coerced. Although there were still three 
months in which fabricators of amendments could exercise their inge- 
nuity there were already fifty-two pages of amendments, numbering 
about one thousand on the paper. Consequently with that formidable 
list before them it was necessary to allocate the amount of time to be 
given to the bill in committee and on the report stage. The house 
had already spent five days on the bill, and he now proposed that 
nineteen days should be allocated to the bill in committee, five for the 
report stage and orie for the third reading. In his opinion that was a 
reasonable time. In allocating the time between the various clauses 
he had been at pains to do justice to the various points, and the object 
had been to secure that all the most important and contentious matters 
should be fully discussed. Two days were given to clause 1, which 
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provided for a statutory reduction of licenses according to population 
within a specified number of years. Two and a half days were given 
to clauses 10 and 11 relating to the provision and amount of the com- 
pensation fund, two days were given to clauses 18, 19, and 20, dealing 
with Sunday closing, the exclusion of children from licensed premises, 
and the power to attach conditions to the renewal of existing licenses, 
and two days were given to clauses 36 to 40, which dealt with the 
treatment of clubs. If a fair use was made of the time every conten- 
tious proposal was sure of free discussion. At the same time he recog- 
nized that material topics might escape discussion in the committee 
stage, and he therefore proposed that the allocation of the days in the 
report stage should be deferred until the committee stage was at an 
end, when the government would undertake that those important 
points which had either escaped discussion or had been inadequately 
discussed in the committee stage should have priority on the report 
stage. He did not think it was possible to go further in reconciling 
the crude and inevitable harsh requirements of a guillotine resolution 
with the requirements of free discussion and fairness to all parties in 
the house." 2 

For sixteen or seventeen years it was only when governments were 
closely pressed that the guillotine was brought into service in this way. 
It was twice used in the parliament of 1886 to 1892. It was also 
brought into use only twice in the parliament of 1892-1895. It was not 
called into service at all in the 1895-1900 parliament ; and in the par- 
liament of 1900-1906 it was resorted to in connection with the three 
bills — one of which was the education act of 1902, with its great conces- 
sions to the Established Church, which was so strenuously objected 
to by the liberals who were then in opposition. But with the incoming 
of the present liberal government, and with the unexampled pressure 
on the Campbell-Bannerman and the Asquith administrations for the 
enactment of measures of social reform, much more frequent use has 
been made of the power of the government to decree that closure by 
compartment shall be applied. The licensing bill is the tenth measure 
that has been pushed through the house of commons with the aid of 
this device since the first session of the parliament that was elected in 

2 Glasgow Herald, July 18, 1908. 
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January, 1906 ; and this more frequent use of it, developed since Pro- 
fessor Redlich passed his pages for the press, abundantly justifies the 
emphasis he places on the profound transformation in the relations of 
the government to the house of commons which has taken place since 
radical and far-reaching changes of procedure began to be made in 
1881. 

"Parliamentary procedure," Professor Redlich writes, in surveying 
the changes made in order to give the government control over the 
time of the house, " is the only department in which, in the constitu- 
tion of state and parliament, where the old conventions and forms, 
silently shaped in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and else- 
where studiously protected, have been ruthlessly set aside from motives 
of political serviceableness, and the new political division of strength 
has also received adequate new legal expression. The order of business 
in the house of commons, the actual political sovereign of the empire, 
has of necessity been converted from a weapon to be used against 
crown and government by the representative assembly of the people, 
into a political weapon of the ministry ; but the ministry is both theo- 
retically and practically an organ of the same house and must be so 
regarded. Here we have the only satisfactory clue to the compre- 
hension of the reforms in procedure that have been taking place, to- 
wards the end in so rapid and radical a manner — the only explanation 
of the surrender by the representatives of the nation of the strong 
position occupied by them for centuries." 

It is not practicable within the limits of the present article to follow 
in detail the changes which have been made in procedure since 1881, 
to economize the time of the house. They are numerous; and an 
exposition of much of the technique of procedure would be necessary 
to make them clear. Some brief notice, however, there must be of 
the most important of the changes made to this end in the parlia- 
mentary session of 1907; for the setting up of four large standing 
committees by which the committee stages of numerous bills are now 
taken was due to the same pressure in and out of the house of commons 
for legislation which made it necessary for liberal governments between 
1906, and the end of the first half of the session of 1908, to adopt the 
device of closure by compartment in connection with ten of their bills. 
As Balfour reminded the house in the discussion of July 17, 1908, on 
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the Asquith motion applying the guillotine to committee stage of the 
licensing bill, there were no precedents between 1887 and 1906 for so 
free a use of this device as had been made since 1906. 

But it has to be borne in mind that never before in the history of 
parliament — not even after the reform acts of 1832 and 1867 — was 
there a house of commons so consumed with a zeal for work as that 
which since January, 1906, has afforded such unprecedented majori- 
ties for the Campbell-Bannerman and the Asquith governments. 
Reform measures enacted by liberal governments came to an end 
with the parish and district council acts of 1894, for which the Rose- 
bery government of 1894-1895 was responsible. An era of reaction had 
preceded the general election of 1906. Social legislation, according to 
liberal principles, had fallen into arrears ; and as Sir Courtenay Ilbert 
points out in his clearly-written and valuable supplementary chapter 
to Professor Redlich's work — the chapter covering the changes made 
in 1906 and 1907 — the social character of the house of commons had 
undergone an extraordinary change as a result of the general election 
of 1906. 

Consequent upon this change — a change more marked than in any 
previous house of commons, and a change which brought up the num- 
ber of labor members to forty-five or fifty — when the house turned its 
attention to new rules to economize time it "was found to contain a 
smaller proportion of habitual diners out than its predecessor, a larger 
number who were content with a frugal and hasty meal within the 
precincts." "And it soon appeared," continues Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 
" that the members of this parliament were set on two things ; first a 
postponement of the hour of meeting, which under the system of 1902 
trenched severely on necessary morning work at the government 
offices, in committees, in the city or at home ; and secondly on fixing 
the hour of rising at a time when the man of small or moderate means 
could make sure of getting home with the help of a public conveyance. 
But they were also full of zeal for work; and the problem was to corn- 
bine shorter parliamentary hours with sufficient time for necessary 
work." 

Several changes in the rules governing the hours of opening and clos- 
ing the sittings and also the interval for dinner were made in 1906 
with a view to shortening the working day; and in 1907, in order to 
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increase the working efficiency of the house, new standing orders were 
adopted under which four standing committees have been brought into 
service. To these committees, of each of which twenty members form 
a quorum, are referred ail bills which have been read a second time. 
Unless the house otherwise order immediately after it has read a bill a 
second time and thereby accepted the principle, all bills go to one or 
other of these four standing committees except (1) money bills and (2) 
bills for confirming provisional orders issued by the board of trade or 
other state departments empowered to issue provisional orders. One 
of these committees includes all the members from Scotland; and 
to it go all public measures relating exclusively to Scotland. Other 
bills are distributed among the other three standing committees by the 
speaker. 

By this procedure committee stage in the house for these bills is 
saved. The committees sit in the rooms upstairs, usually before the 
daily sitting of the house begins ; and after reference to one of these 
committees the stage at which the house is next concerned with the 
bill is report stage — the stage between committee and third reading. 
Economy of the time of the house was the principal reason for making 
this important change ; but it is claimed, and with good ground, that 
when the general principle of a bill has been affirmed on second read- 
ing, a reasonable chance ought to be afforded of having the provisions 
discussed. This chance is more assured under the standing com- 
mittee procedure than under the old procedure, which, except for an 
interval when standing committees for bills on law and trade were 
tried in 1882-1883, was continuous from as far back as the reign of 
James I, when as the journals record, committees of the whole had 
their place in the stages of a bill. As a rule discussion in standing 
committee is more business-like and more effective than discussion in 
committee of the whole ; and, moreover, it is obvious to anyone who 
is acquainted with the actual work of the house of commons that the 
time of the house is saved by dividing it into compartments for thresh- 
ing out the details of legislative measures. 

The rolls of parliament and the journals of the house of commons 
are silent on a number of points on which students of parliamentary 
history would like to be informed. When and why three readings of 
a bill were adopted is one of these questions that has so far eluded 
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research. Equally elusive are the reasons which impelled the house of 
commons to end the procedure of the sixteenth century of referring 
bills for consideration of detail to small committees which held their 
sessions two miles away from St. Stephen's, and to adopt the plan of 
taking this stage of a measure in committee of the whole. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the plan adopted in 1907 of referring bills to 
standing committees is a reversion to that in service in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when committee stage of a bill of which the house 
had affirmed the general principle was frequently taken by a select 
committee sitting in the hall of Lincoln's Inn, Sergeant's Inn, or the 
Middle Temple. 

It would be interesting to follow the changes of the last twenty-five 
years which have so greatly curtailed the opportunities of unofficial 
members for carrying a bill through its several stages of the house of 
commons. Here, however, it can only be observed that private mem- 
bers' bills can only be taken at the short sittings on Friday ; and that 
later than the fourth Friday after Whitsuntide, government business 
has a right of way over private members' bills. 

Private members intent on legislation on their own initiative are 
thus nowadays, as Professor Redlich notes, " confined to a very small 
proportion of parliamentary time." But the loss of opportunities to 
which private members have had to submit does not necessarily mean 
that all the time once available for private members has accrued 
wholly to the advantage of the government. The government, it is 
true, is in possession of much more of the time of the house than was 
the case when private members had larger opportunities. But now- 
adays, and especially since 1906, with the increasing demand for legis- 
lation in the constituencies, and with the growing tendency of electors 
to insist on pledges from parliamentary candidates, the government 
is being compelled to take up measures which twenty or thirty years 
ago would have been left in the hands of private members. 

It was the extent to which members of all political parties were 
pledged at the general election of 1906 to legislation which should put 
the trade unions back into the position in which they stood before the 
judgment of the house of lords in the Taff Vale case that made it incum- 
bent on the Campbell-Bannerman administration to pass the trades 
disputes act of 1906, with its clause granting immunity of trade union 
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funds from judgments like that awarded to the Taff Vale Railway 
Company. It was the same pressure from outside also that impelled 
the Asquith government to change its attitude on the question of the 
parliamentary enfranchisement of women. Up to the session of 1908 
bills for granting the suffrage to women had always been in the hands 
of private members, and governments had stood aloof. In the session 
of 1908, however, pressure in and out of the house of commons — 
most of it from outside the house — made it necessary that the Asquith 
government should on this question reconsider its position and this 
reconsideration resulted in Asquith undertaking to give parliamentary 
facilities for a measure enfranchising women when the government 
brings in its promised bill for adjusting a number of inequalities in 
the existing parliamentary electoral code. Private members have 
admittedly lost many of the opportunities which were formerly theirs ; 
but this does not mean that the volume of legislation is less than it was 
when a comparatively large number of bills were pushed through the 
house of commons by private members. The general result of the 
change is that an increasing number of bills come before the house as 
government measures, and that governments today have less choice 
as to what bills they will adopt, and what bills they will leave to the 
chances of private member's exertions, than they had twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. 



